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More Unreason 


By IRVING F. MORROW 


NE of the most interesting experiences I have 

enjoyed in a long while has been coming upon 

Mr. John J. Donovan’s ‘‘Practicability Neces- 
sary in Schoolhouse Design,’’* in reply to my article, 
‘*\ Plea for Unreasonableness in Schoolhouse De- 
sign’’;* not because I 
agree with Mr. Dono- 
van, which I do not, 
despite the spirit and 
conviction of his re- 
joinder; nor because | 
enjoy being disagreed 
with, which in reality 
| find more or less ir- 
ritating; but 
it settles a 
which has 
to me a 
great 


because 
question 
long been 
source of 
perplexity, 
namely, Does any one 
ever read the text of 
architectural jour- 
nals? With definite 
evidence now in the 
affirmative, it behooves 
one to measure with 
due care even such 
utterances as are con- 
signed to the archi- 
tectural press. 

A careful look over 
my provocative article 
and the reply con- 
vinces me that a cer- 
tain part of Mr. Don- 
ovan’s resentment is 
due purely to misun- 
derstanding. I wrote 
in a somewhat, and, as 
I thought, obviously, facetious vein, 
writer triple spaced. Mr. Donovan, disregarding the 
generous hint to wander between lines, has confined 
his attention to the letter, and that with a rather long 
face. For this I may be partially to blame; possibly 
I have never given Mr. Donovan warning that I might 
relax from a tone of high seriousness. Certain it is 
that I got considerably more amusement out of writ- 
ing the article than he did out of reading it. 

Yet if my mood at the time of writing was facetious, 


with my _ type- 


the subject treated was a serious one, and I was never 


at heart more serious than in the stand I took upon 
¢THe Arcnitec tr, February, 1918. 
Tue Arcnitectr, April, 1918. 
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it. For this reason, Mr. Donovan’s reply impels me 
to protest upon certain points, to explain others, and 
to amplify my arguments upon still others. And this 
time I shall allow for no reading’s being done between 
the lines. 

The insinuation that 
my knowledge and ex- 
perience of schoo! 
problems are so small 
as to render negligible 
my opinions on so 
technical a subject I 
pass by unruffled, 
though I will note in 
passing that I do not 
believe | am so igno- 
rant on the matter as 
Mr. Donovan thinks. 
There is, however, one 
charge in his article 
which is so repugnant 
to my architectural 
morals that I hasten 
to dispose of it before 
taking up any other 
matters. It has been 
said that it is only the 
truth that hurts. I 
protest that it is the 
injustice which almost 
causes my _ habitually 
pacific nature to de- 
sert me, when Mr. 
Donovan writes that 
it is shown ‘‘most con- 
clusively’’ that ‘‘the 
writer (myself) is 
more interested in cre- 
ating beautiful arehi- 
tecture than he is studying the problem.’’ Now 
most eareful search reveals no Pago to justify the 
assertion that I am interested i ‘ tolerate, what T 
might eall a priori wichibdatiien, yo a matter of fact, 
[ regard nothing as more stupid and futile. The 
whole purport of my article was opposed to such a 
conception. I advocated no kind, type, style, fashion, 
1 form of building, and I refrained from formulating 
any program which could harden into convention. I 
even stated, words which I did not think open to 
misinterpretation, that all the aspects of every prob- 
lem, even to the accidental ones, were to be brought 
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under the play of an active intelligence, with a view 
to producing a result personal, individual, sympathetic 
with childhood. Now sympathy, personality, human- 
itv, an open mind, are scarcely compatible with «a 
prior? formalism. When Mr. Donovan queries, ‘* And 
when a school man comes forth with theories in school 
building, asking the architect to mould them into prac- 
tical form, are we going to repel him simply because 
his ideas will not fit into a well-balanced and pleasing 
looking scheme?’’ I reply most emphatically, No; 
for the real architect cannot have conceived a_ well- 
balanced and pleasing looking scheme in advance of a 
consideration of the problem; the nature of the scheme 
derives of necessity from the solution of the problem 
in all its aspects; it is of the essence of the architect’s 
business to evolve a well-balanced and pleasing looking 
scheme out of and along with the moulding of the 
school man’s theories into practical form, and as long 
as he has only achieved the practical form, he has 
only accomplished half of his task. With no warrant 
but his imagination, Mr. Donovan assumes that the 
incense I refuse at the altar of efficiency I must of 
necessity burn to incompetence and impracticability. 

I must protest that in my aspersions upon the ‘‘self- 
styled specialists’? I had in mind neither Mr. Donovan 
nor men of his qualifications and seriousness. Mr. 
Donovan gives an intimation that he recognizes the 
type to which I really alluded—men devoid of the 
fundamentals of artistic or technical training, but 
plentifully supplied with builders’ handbooks, manu- 
facturers’ catalogues, and effrontery. Their output 
is appallingly large and bad, and possesses at least 
this one consistent characteristic, that their latest 
work is in almost every respect as bad as their earli- 
est. In referring to them as ‘‘experts’’ or ‘‘special- 
ists,’’? I never allow them to escape from the clutches 
of incriminating quotation marks. 

But even legitimate specialization is fraught with 
the grave danger of falling out of touch with the 
broader currents of life. The specialist, unless he be 
a man of large caliber, risks losing perspective, or a 
grasp on relative values, and tends to stress his own 
specialty as the only factor of importance in a problem 
which is really a complex of numerous factors mutu- 
ally indispensable. Mr. Donovan’s citation of the 
medical specialist to justify the architectural one is 
not a happy parallel. The medical specialist is no 
more free than any other from the pitfalls of narrow- 
ness. We have probably all come more or less directly 
into contact with medical specialists who are im- 
mensely clever men, but not big enough to realize the 
relative places of their particular activities in the 
whole scheme of medical science. Such men are apt to 
become obsessed with the idea that in their own several 
restricted fields lies the key to the cure of all the ills to 
which flesh is heir. I have myself heard physicians 
of broad training and sound standing deplore the ten- 
dency in certain clever surgeons to rush to the knife 
in cases where medical treatment would have sufficed. 
At the present time we are witnessing a tendency to 
attack an incongruous variety of ailments by the re- 
moval of the tonsils or the extraction of the teeth, and 


so on—methods which T do not presume to deny may 
he of frequent validity, but which are often invoked in 
defiance of what would seem elementary common sense, 
and which often prove after the event to have been 
unavailing. In fact, were we to submit ourselves pass- 
ively to the excisions of the whole range of medical 
and surgical specialists, we would rapidly approach 
what might be termed, after the fashion of the pro- 
verbial Irishman, a concrete realization of the Chris- 
tian Scientists’ theory, mind without matter. But 
over and above this dangerous tendency inherent in 
all specialization, there is in the present instance this 
important distinction: medicine is a science, and as 
such deals only with existence; whereas architecture 
is in half at least an art, and appertains to life. In 
the hospital, where one enters only upon necessity, 
for a particular scientific purpose, and remains as 
short a time as conditions permit, it may be proper 
to stress convenience and hygiene as preponderant 
considerations—although even here I believe the psy- 
chological influence of environment upon patients is 
insufficiently recognized. But in the school our chil- 
dren not only pass a large part of their lives as chil- 
dren, but are prepared, in theory at least, to realize 
the most out of their lives to come as men and women. 

Mr. Donovan’s over-insistence upon the material 
aspects of the problem is revealed in one of his eriti- 
cisms. ‘‘As for neglecting the child,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
giving attention to the teacher, . . all considera- 
tion and importance have been given and have been 
made for the child’s welfare, and the only major con- 
siderations for the teacher’s welfare that I can think 
of at this time have been the elimination of the win- 
dows at the rear of the class room and a separate 
comfort room for the teacher.’’ And then follow rea- 
sons to justify these features. But, it will be remem- 
hered, I actually enlarged upon the point that the 
specialist’s whole effort is enlisted in the interests of 
the child’s welfare. My complaint was that attention 
is given to his material welfare quite to the exclusion 
of his spiritual welfare as a human being. As for my 
remark about attention going to the teachers, the con- 
text referred it not to such obvious triumphs of com- 
mon sense as the elimination of windows opposite the 
teacher’s eyes and the provision of a separate com- 
fort room, but to the fact that in most schools the 
only quarters which appear to have been intended for 
human habitation are such rooms as principals’ offices 
and teachers’ rest and lunch rooms. We must realize, 
urges Mr. Donovan, ‘‘that schools are built for chil- 
dren.’’ This was precisely my own contention, only 
I added the significant injunction that we must rec- 
ognize what children are. Or, approximating more 
closely the expression of my original article, we must 
sympathize with the children as human beings and as 
a very special kind of human beings, and not be con- 
tent with providing quarters for a certain number of 
the young and the adolescent of the genus homo. 

Mr. Donovan is solicitous lest a breach oeeur between 
the architectural and the educational professions. How- 
ever regrettable such an event might prove, I should 
regard it with equanimity compared with the only too 
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palpable breach which exists between a large part of 
the architectural profession and life. He discovers 
that my article ‘‘has a fine redeeming note in plead- 
ing for ‘atmosphere of environment which will color 
impressions’ in designing schools.’’? Whether the fault 
be mine or his I shall not attempt to determine here, 
but he certainly has failed to discover that this note 
was not a passing note, but the keynote. Stripped of 
the patter of facetious verbiage, which I never fancied 
would lead any one astray, I was uttering a plea for 
humanism in the one place, outside of the home, where 
its influence might prove most potent and most benefi- 
cent. My text was chosen from the fourth verse of 
the fourth chapter of the Gospel According to St. 
Matthew, ‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’’ 1 
meant to convey—but apparently did not—that the 
ultimate value in every human activity, be it archi- 
tecture or educa- 
tion or what you 
will, depends 
upon something 
above and beyond 
the experiments 
and analyses of 
the laboratories, 
eall it the personal 
touch, or the hu- 
man element, or a 
spiritual element, 
or what you will. 
Inasmuch as it is 
the eurrent fash- 
ion of thought to 
magnify the phy- 
sical and mechan- 
ical factors at the 
expense of the hu- 
man or spiritual, 
| admit that I 
purposely adopt- 
ed a tone of ex- 
alting the latter 
and rather petu- 
lantly belittling 
the former. 

3ut however many misunderstandings may be 
explained and however many arguable points settled 
pro or con, there will always remain between Mr. 
Donovan’s outlook and my own an irreconcilable 
divergenee, which is a difference of fundamental 
philosophy of life. I was, as I have said, urging a 
plea not so much for any specific architectural points 
as for a humanistic philosophy. Mr. Donovan may 
have regarded his reply as a defense of certain archi- 
tectural preferences, but it is in reality an advocation 
of a materialistic philosophy which I regard as most 
pernicious, and, I may add, the fruits of which we are 
reaping even to the four corners of the earth today. 
In an Ode addressed to W. H. Channing, Emerson 
writes: ‘*There are two laws discrete, 


Not reeoneciled,— 
Law for man, and law for thing; 
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The last builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking.’’ 
[ suspect that in the interests of simplicity our 
schoolhouse specialists are attempting to get along 
exclusively on the law for thing. In this they have 
sufficient good company to make them over-sanguine 
as to the probable result. The stanza of Emerson’s 
quoted above is directly preceded by the pregnant 
couplet : 

‘Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.”’ 

The impulse to my article was a conviction that our 
schoolhouses, as a body, serve as a melancholy remin- 
der not only that things are riding mankind, but that 
we are deliberately placing the saddle on the backs of 
children, whose tender years should exempt them, 
above all, from 
the imposition of 
hard labor. It 
may be true, as 
Mr. Donovan as- 
serts, that I do 
not represent the 
attitude of the 
architectural pro- 
fession. I ean 
only reply that I 
am not engaged 
in carrying coals 
to Neweastle. 

[ might name 
certain books 
where the posi- 
tion I have sought 
to defend is pre- 
sented with far 
greater amplitude 
of development 
than I have time 
or space to at- 
tempt, and ex- 

WILLIS POLK & CO., Archies Pressed with 

much greater ele- 

gance and clarity than I could hope to attain. Such, 
for example, are Professor Irving Babbitt’s ‘‘Litera- 
ture and the American College’’ and ‘‘The New Lao- 
coon,’’ and Mr. W. C. Brownell’s ‘‘Criticism’’ and 
‘*Standards.’’ Since writing my original article, there 
has come to hand Professor Stewart P. Sherman’s 
altogether admirable volume, ‘‘On Contemporary Lit- 
erature,’’ the introduction to which expresses the 
essence of the matter as clearly and compactly as any- 
thing of equal brevity which has come to my notice. 
Of course there is no need to limit one’s reading of 
Professor Sherman’s book to the introduction. I spe- 
cify it in particular because in these days when life 
is strenuous and the Saturday Evening Post arrives 
weekly, there is much greater likelihood that fourteen 
pages of a book will be read than three hundred. 
These few works by no means exhaust the presenta- 
tion of the case for humanism, but I have been care- 
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ful to mention only such as are sufficiently recent to 
be read by the most uncompromising modernist with- 
out conscientious objections. That all the books cited 
are on literature need occasion no protest. This is 
due only to the chance circumstance that a far greater 
number of first-rate intellects have applied themselves 
to the problems of literary criticism than to those of 
architectural criticism. After all, a philosophy of 
literature is at bottom a philosophy of life, as a 
philosophy of architecture is at bottom a philosophy 
of life. An adequate consideration of the essentials 
of literary criticism becomes, mutatis mutandis, a 
criticism of architeeture—or of painting, or of music, 
or of seulpture—or, what is the same thing, of life. 
If one insist upon a prophet among the architects, 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, albeit limited by definite 
prejudices in his appreciations and his expression, has 
spoken out eloquently and valiantly in many books 
and articles for a recognition of certain of the human 
values. 

As confessed above, I do not deny that for the pur- 
pose of stressing a much-neglected truth I intention- 
ally indulged in a certain shifting of emphasis, which 
may be stigmatized as ‘‘inaceurate generalities’? by 
those who pride themselves upon an easy faith in 
irrefutable scientific fact. It should be remembered, 
however, that a venerable tradition regards the same 
sauce as adequate for goose and gander alike; and if 
it is inaccurate to insist that the human element is the 
all-important one in life, it is equally inaccurate to 
assume that the material element is the only one. 
3ut when it comes to the charge of dealing in ‘‘de- 
structive generalities’? I plead Not guilty. If I have 
leveled destructive criticism at a complacent material- 
istic efficiency, it is only in the interests of a construe- 
tive effort toward a moral and spiritual efficiency. 
Life is a complex of physical and spiritual elements. 
In the prevalent state of the world’s mind today the 
former seem unlikely to suffer any serious neglect, 
but the latter are not without need of aggressive 
champions to insist upon a recognition of their due 
place. Mr. Donovan maintains that our schools must 
first be ‘‘right,’’ which, being interpreted in the light 
of the context, means efficient in planning and equip- 
ment; after that has been accomplished, he sées ‘‘no 
reason why our schools should not be delightful in 
composition.’’ This he regards as an exacting stand- 
ard. [I am urging not the relaxation of this standard, 
hut the imposition of one even more exacting. I insist 
that our schools must not only be efficient, but that 
they must also be human; for however complete and 
practical and efficient a school building may be, if it 
is not livable it is not right. And the prerequisite 
to getting it right is not the tabulation in handbooks 
of the ‘‘rules of the game,’’ but a mobile and ever- 
active intelligence, which will look each new problem 
squarely in the face, not as ‘‘the schoolhouse prob- 
lem,’? but as a particular schoolhouse problem. — | 
believe that I have, after all, a fairly just ‘‘apprecia- 
tion of the great amount of detail connected with the 
work.’’ | object when we appreciate nothing greater 
than this mass of detail. What I particularly decry 








in the schoolhouse expert is not the possession of 
accurate technical knowledge, but the tendency to 
regard the technical side as constituting the only 
essential element of the problem. In other words, 
my ‘‘eontemptuous disregard’’ is not for the ‘‘prin- 
ciples or rules governing schoolhouse building,’’ but 
for the infatuation which exaggerates the true use 
and value of this technical apparatus, and allows it 
to usurp the place of human and spiritual values. 

There is one other aspect of this matter of science 
which will bear discussion, in addition to its relative 
importance in the scheme of a child’s life, and that 
is the validity of much of it as science. Popularly, 
anything which appears in print, with an aececompani- 
ment of charts and tables, and statistics which cannot 
readily be either verified or impugned, is ‘‘science.’’ 
System is its symbol. This, of course, ignores the 
fact that the truly scientifie mind must be at one and 
the same time receptive and creative. attentive before 
facts and active among them, eager to erect systems 
and equally ready to cast them aside. A_ scientific 
generalization is useful only so long as it is acknowl- 
edged as tentative; the moment it acquires fixity and 
exacts unquestioning respect it becomes a supersti- 
tion. Though the objects of science may be immuta- 
ble, science itself is in constant flux around them, 
because it is and ever must be only one long series of 
successive approximations to truth. Our schoolhouse 
specialists have been assiduously. collecting an im- 
pressive body of varied facts, before which they seem 
to stand in passive, I had almost said impotent, ven- 
eration. A few particulars and a few generalizations, 
possibly all sufficiently legitimate on occasion, are 
codified and published, and we are thereafter enjoined 
to prostrate ourselves abjectly before ‘‘science.’’ 
This facile formulation into a_ stodgy, unyielding 
system, which I have termed pseudo-science, is the 
antithesis of a genuinely scientific attitude, of all 
things one of the most difficult of attainment, because 
it demands initiative and an entire freedom from pre- 
conception and prejudice. Once again, then, does the 
vision of: our schoolhouse specialists appear to nar- 
row. They are not only excluding all of life except 
the scientific half; they are even tending to neglect 
all but the formal side of that. 

In our schools we are training the heirs to the 
Republic, whom we expect not only to guard and to 
preserve, but to improve their legacy. If the life of 
the future is to hold any content nobler than correctly 
dimensioned and related rooms and sanitary plumb- 
ing, it is here we must prepare the background for it. 
On the title page to his book cited above, Professor 
Sherman quotes the following line from Matthew 
Arnold: ‘‘Man must begin, know .this, where nature 
ends.’’ Paraphrasing a general truth for more par- 
ticular application to the case in hand, we might say, 
Architecture must begin, know this, where science 
ends. Like most truths, the idea is not entirely new; 
but as only too often understood, it is taken to mean 
that when the structural and mechanical engineers have 
finished making a building essentially impossible for 
human requirements, the architect steps in and re- 
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deems it for society by encumbering it with superflu- 
ous ornaments. The hand of the decorative plasterer 
is inadequate to the creation of architecture; it re- 
quires the informing mind of the architect. The 
expression of a building is part and parcel of its con- 
ception along with the solution of structural, technical 
and vocational details. To suppose that one of the 
various factors entering into the architectural prob- 
lem may be subtracted or neglected is as idle as to 
suppose that the human anatomy may suffer the elimi- 
nation of the heart or the lungs or the brain and sur- 
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vive on the remaining organs. A very small proportion 
of our schools rises above building; often very prac- 
tical, neat, sometimes even attractive building, but 
only building. Architecture takes cognizance of all 
the multitude of factors, material, human, spiritual, 
entering into the complex known as life. The most 
significant factors in human life as such are just those 
which differentiate it from, and raise it above, bio- 
logical science; and these have not been touched upon 
until science has been left behind, 
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Fernand Allamand 
H. F. Uttley 

L. D. Howell 
Fred Brauer 

A. S. Roguel 

Lex Kelley 
Howard McMullin 
E. Boldeman 
Harold Danheim 
Edward Tillman 


Karl D. Schwender 


B. A. Freeman 
Carl. Sjoberg 
James Connell 


William E. Murphy 


W. M. Somervell 


Walter Church 
Dell Hinson 
Harvey Madden 
O. Lyllenberg 
Glenn Stanton 


San Francisco State Building 


Eprror, THE ARCHITECT, San Francisco. 


| am sending you this article for your journal with best wishes to the 
architectural profession, especially in San Francisco. 


HE receipt of the report from ‘‘The National 
fp of Fine Arts,’’ at Washington, D. C., 

approving the ‘‘Faville’’? design for the San 
Francisco State Building on the Civie Center, having 
been received at Sacramento, ends at least one fight 
among the ‘‘Giants of the Architectural Profession 
of San Francisco.’’ 

What a bit of history—let us give a resumé. On 
the one side was Edgar A. Mathews, one of the judges 
and the then president of the Chapter of Architects; 
W. B. Faville, of the firm of Bliss & Faville, the 
winner of the competition, and William Mooser, who 
by reason of his position on the Competition Com- 
mittee of the Chapter, submitted the name of Math- 
ews, among others, for a judge, and the State Archi- 
tect, Geo. B. MeDougall, four of the Giants on one 
side; Willis Polk, leader of the opposition, with 
Arthur Brown, Jr., of Bakewell & Brown, architect 
for the San Francisco City Hall; Geo. W. Kelham, 
architect for the Civie Center Library; Fredk. H. 
Meyer and John Reid, Jr., of the Consulting Board of 
Architects, Civic Center plan; Clarence Ward, Chas. 
Peter Weeks, and others. 

Here is an array of talent, architecturally formida- 
ble and covering all the various qualities making for 
architecture as practiced today in San Francisco. 

Of course, to the layman, the various clubs, news- 
paper editors, ete., who through either a sense of 
interest or friendship for the opposition, or for pub- 
licitv sake, the quarrel was believed to have started 
and continued on its merits. 

To the architectural profession quite the reverse— 
anyone with half an eve to see and half an ear to the 
ground, knew quite well ‘‘what it was all about,’’ 
that behind it all, there lay an old ‘‘fight of the Giants 
of the profession,’? and some one’s ‘blood must be 
spilled—but it took the ‘‘Little General,’’ our Willis 
Polk, to start it—no other man in all the array of 
talent lined up with the ‘‘opposition’’ knew how, or 
had the temerity to start it, so it. happened that 
‘*Willis’’ just came along, and for quite a time he 
‘*stood alone,’’ except as, he puts it, Friend Clarence 
(Ward) was sure he was right, and even Arthur 
Brown agreed. 


CHaprer ONE: Willis started it by throwing out 
insinuations that Faville and Mathews, being friends; 
that because Mathews was named as one of the judges 
by Mooser, also friendly, it was a foregone conclusion 
that ‘‘Faville would win.’’ Now, let it be remem- 
bered that there were seven judges in all—three archi- 
tects and four laymen. The fact of the matter was, 
and well understood by the opposition, that for the 
first time since the ‘‘competition code’’ of the Insti- 
tute was in effect, different kinds of judges were to 
sit on the Board of Award than usually, so therefore, 
in order to counteract this fact, the story was started 
and found its way into the publication known as Archi- 
tect and Engineer that the award was a foregone con- 
clusion, an old political trick of killing off your man; 
but the opposition didn’t quite weigh the men they 
were dealing with, and their insinuations were of no 
avail, 


Cuaprer Two: After the award was made, our 
little group, called the ‘‘opposition,’’ sat down, and in 
a spirit of righteousness started talking, and more 
talking, and resolving, and many other little things 
that are always talked about and done by the right- 
eous ones; and in a few days there began to appear 
in the daily press all sorts of accusations, all sorts of 
rumors; the architectural profession was up in arms, 
a competition had been won by ‘‘one who was not of 
us’’—‘it must not be’’; then all the little majors, 
colonels, ete., ete., led by the mighty General Willis 
himself, resolved to fight it to the end, yea! to death! 
—for never must it be that our Civie Center, cre- 
ated by our genius, and already adorned by three 
wonderful!!! buildings, all by ‘‘us,’’ be permitted to 
be defamed by the placing of a building there, de- 
signed by an infidel—never!!! So ended the Second 
Chapter. 

Cuaprer THREE: General Willis first conceived the 
idea of ascertaining, from one who was in a position 
to know, what the status of the award was, and how 
it came about. 

So a telegram was made out and signed (?) by some 
fourteen small chiefs, and sent to Farquhar, of Los 
Angeles, also one of the judges of award, and the 
news came back quick, ‘‘I dissented.’’ Ha! ha! Here 
was news—much news—more conferences among the 
general and his lieutenants. Meantime the daily press 
was kept fully informed, and news items and editori- 
als, the order of the day. The enemy was being 
driven into a corner. Plans, elevations and sections 
were made by Polk, and to the number of a score, 
and, according to Polk, approved by Friend Clarence 
(Ward) and Brown, showing how the ‘‘Faville’’ 
building was designed, cunningly and with malice 
aforethought, to surmount Arthur Brown’s City Hall, 
proclaimed, if you please, in the daily press by no 
less an authority on such matters (??) than a univer- 
sity president, as ‘‘the most wonderful thing of the 
age,’’ and how the cornice line of the ‘‘ Faville’’ build- 
ing was so much higher than the City Hall and 
Library (see Polk’s drawings, Chronicle, Mareh 9, 
1917), when the ‘‘mandatory’’ provisions of the pro- 
gram called for ‘‘about 70 feet,’’ the chorus of gen- 
eral and lieutenants, ‘‘it must not be.’’ 

In the meantime, His Honor, the Mayor of our 
city, comes forward; also that able exponent of 
things in general, the chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors, MeLeran, and is 
interviewed by the press, and joins ‘‘General Willis”’ 
— ‘more power to your arm, General,’’ forward!! 

McLeran goes to Sacramento to interview on be- 
half of an outraged citizenship, and in an official 
capacity, appointed by His Honor, the Mayor, to wait 
on the Governor of the State, and have the matter 
held up. On the train leaving Sacramento, he meets 
Mathews and Mooser and they come to San Francisco 
together and talk matters over!!!! What a story if 
McLeran would relate his reception and experience 
at Sacramento. 

Cuaprer Four: Now to enlist new allies in the 


cause. (Continued on page 375) 
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WILLIS POLK & CO.., Architects 
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WEST LOGGIA 


HOUSE FOR CHARLES D. BLANEY, SARATOGA, CAL. 
WILLIS POLK & CO., Architect 
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GATEWAY FROM KITCHEN YARD TO WEST GARDEN 


HOUSE FOR CHARLES D. BLANEY, SARATOGA, CAL. 
WILLIS POLK & CO., Architects 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHINO, CAL. 
WITHEY & DAVIS, Architects 
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(Continued from page 350) 

General Willis meets with the Board of Governors 
of the Civie League, and there expounds the virtues 
of his own standing as an architect, and recites what 
the ancients did in Greece and Rome, the Masters!! 
and calls upon a body such as the League to assert 
itself and stop this awful calamity about to befall our 
city. After getting through with this little speech 
and seeing Mooser there, leaves the room for fear 
that should Mooser be called upon to reply, it might 
be embarrassing to remain, so leaves. The Board 
resolves to place its findings before the full meeting 
of the League in a few days. 

The League’s meeting was attended by some thirty 
people, among whom were General Willis and Lieuten- 
ants Bakewell, Crim, Miller and Clarence (Ward). 

The General again talked and talked, and Clarence 
said just ten words. Mooser was there also, and the 
League passed on the General’s wish, by a resolution 
to have the Governor look into the matter, ete., ete., 
ete. 

The Real Estate Board was appealed to, but with- 
out effect. The Commonwealth Club was appealed 
to; General Willis again was there talking, but, as 
usual, when through, left at once for fear of embar- 
rassing others who might talk, Schnaittacher, Cox- 
head and Mooser being present. 

No action was taken by the club. 

Other associations, clubs, ete., were appealed to. 
The Board of Supervisors appointed a committee, 
some architects, some laymen, to proceed forthwith 
to Sacramento to interview the Governor to stop this 
awful thing, of a building being put up on our ‘*‘ Civic 
Center,’’ for some one had said it would not ‘‘har- 
monize’’ with the other three buildings. Whatever 
the word ‘‘harmony’’ was meant to convey mattered 
not, ‘‘but it must never be.’’ 

The Supervisors’ committee arrived at the capitol 
in due time, and behold there stood, ready for action, 
as it would seem, perfectly in accord with things, ‘‘ the 
little General Willis,’? and along they all went to see 
his Exeelleney, the Governor, but before arriving 
some one called to the attention of the committee that 
the ‘‘General’’ was not of the official committee, so 
he was informed, and, chagrined, departed. 

Some time previous to this, a special committee, 
representing the Public Library Trustees, with the 
architect of the then completed building, Mr. Kelham, 
went to Sacramento and had an interview with the 
State authorities, with an inquiry as to whether this 
new State Building would offend the ‘‘design of the 
Library.’’ 

Soon after Polk made his diagram or section show- 
ing the difference in the height of the cornice of the 
‘*Faville’’ plan with the other buildings on the Civic 
Center, there appeared in THe Arcuirect a copy of 
a report to the Chapter, submitted by Mooser, giving 
a resumé of this competition, and in the article refer- 
ence was made to Polk and his drawings, which, so 

the story goes, ‘‘quite upset Polk,’’ or, in the language 
of the street, ‘‘got under his skin,’’ for whenever he 
(Polk) talked before committees, societies, ete., he 
always alluded to this article; in fact, it always seemed 
uppermost in his mind. In this same article, Mooser 
asked the question who, in fact, wrote out the tele- 
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gram to Farquhar and who signed it, which brought 
to light the very interesting fact that no one but Polk 
signed it, and that he understood that ‘‘it was agreed 
upon at a meeting’’ between the General and the 
Lieutenants that whatever the General would do, he 
was authorized to sign their names. This article also 
brought out that certain architects whose names were 
linked with the opposition quickly resented the impu- 
tations. 

Time goes on; the Chronicle from time to time 
burst forth in righteous indignation on the score that, 
the bonds being sold, the money in the treasury, inter- 
est being paid out and vet no building, when at the 
same time it was giving space and publicity to the 
cause that was delaying the starting of the building. 

The Civie League, in its endeavor to get a little 
publie notoriety by joining the ‘‘opposition,’’ was in 
the next breath also commenting on the fact that the 
bonds being sold and drawing interest, why was the 
building not started, and, together with the Chronicle, 
damning the State administration for its slowness. 
‘*Consistency, thou art a jewel!’’ Ye Gods!!! 

So the matter drifted and drifted in the face of a 
rising market in prices of building material. No one 
knew just why or what it was all about. ‘‘Harmony’’ 
—a magic word—sufficient, however, to beguile so 
many. 

Finally the matter of ‘‘harmony’’ was transferred, 
with all the plans and drawings and competition pro- 
gram, including, I am told, the opposition’s written 
protest, signed by ‘‘fourteen of us,’’ to the Fine Arts 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

Let it be said that finally, when our little General 
Willis began to see he was making little headway; 
when, before the Commonwealth Club and in writings 
and elsewhere, he said: ‘‘I have no desire to take the 
Job away from Faville; all I ask, and it may be put 
down as reasonable, is that the matter be referred to 
some outside (Eastern) committee for a decision. 
Certainly no harm can come from this request.’’ So 
naturally here was a ‘‘ National Commission on Fine 
Arts,’’ consisting of nine members,—three architects, 
artists, laymen, ete., ete., and this commission was 
suggested in resolution passed by the Board of Super- 
visors and I believe the city’s new planning com- 
mission. 

So, at last, the General’s fight was all but won and 
the matter referred, and to the commission suggested 
by ‘‘us.’’? But it required the consent of a Senator, 
if you please, to sanction the request, and it was 
obtained; and, after waiting for some time, behold a 
report!! General and Lieutenants assemble; McLeran 
is called—he is acting Mayor; the Chronicle gets busy ; 
mutterings from the front are heard in the distance 
Silence! ’Tis impossible!! It can’t be!!!! Again the 
great silence—the report is in favor of Faville!! To 
arms!!! The General speaks, and says he was in- 

formed that one member of the Fine Arts Commission 
said, ‘‘ Whitewash.’’ The General sends a telegram: 


I have reason to believe that another member of your commission 
has maintained and enjoyed personal relations for many years with 
one of the parties in the controversy. (See Chronicle, May 11, 1918.) 


The Chronicle, in an editorial on the subject (see May 
11, 1918), again bewails the fact that ‘‘bonds were 
sold’’ and interest paid with charming regularity for 
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nearly two years, until the Chronicle called attention 
to it. Then some one started to ‘‘skin the rabbit.’’ 
And all the while the same Chronicle has been aiding 
and assisting the opposition in its fight to delay mat- 
ters. Building materials have advanced so greatly, 
ete. Great guns!! The press!!! And, like our little 
General, the Chronicle is a bad loser, for it remarks 
that the ‘‘Fine Arts Commission’’ decided that the 
‘State Building wasn’t so bad.”’ 

If the Chronicle had only the desire to see the State 
Building built, as it professes, and had only the city’s 
interests at heart, why, pray, after the thing that it 
made so much noise about, ‘‘whether or not there 
was any harmony,’’ ete.? When the decision is ren- 
dered, it still squeals; then, like ‘‘ Willis,’’ it must be 
a personal matter, for it smells pow’ful like it, and 
then, to cap the climax, if it were needed, along comes 
acting Mayor MeLeran, who had just awakened to the 
fact that the matter was in the hands of the ‘‘ National 
Fine Arts Commission,’’ and at the right time con- 
templated sending, on behalf of the again outraged 
citizenship of San Francisco, a committee to Wash- 
ington to present the city’s side of the case. Think 
of it! And such are allowed to live, and even become 
an acting Mayor. 

Keonomy is the word; we must not allow any one 
to be on the city’s payroll, if it can possibly be saved; 
the money is needed—but!!! We would have sent a 
commission to Washington to tell the ‘‘ National Fine 
Arts Commission’? what we out here, through our 
acting Mayor, know about ‘‘Harmony and Architec- 
tural Design.’’ Haven’t we built buildings? Are we 
not a contractor as well as acting Mayor? There- 
fore, of course, we know what ‘‘harmony”’ is, at least 
as it relates to the buildings on owr Civie Center. 

Wonder what the Chronicle would have said at an 
expenditure of at least one thousand dollars for a 
little junketing trip to Washington, D. C., in the inter- 
est of the ‘‘dear people’’ we so fondly prize and look 
out for. And here it is, right off the press, just as 
this article was written, Chronicle, May 14, 1918: 

(Chronicle, May 14, 1918) 
A JUNKET HEADED OFF 





The Decision of the Fine Arts Commission Spoils a Trip to 
Washington 

There is complaint now that the decision of the National Fine 
Arts Commission was procured in an underhanded manner, and that 
those who planted themselves on the proposition that the Faville design 
for a State building did not harmonize with the other structures on 
the Civic Center were not given an opportunity to appear before the 
commission and convince its members that they could not pass on the 
merits of the controversy by merely examining a set of plans. 

We are now told that “we (presumably the Board of Supervisors) 
were waiting to send a committee to Washington to present San 
Francisco’s case before the commission,” and that the latter “made its 
decision without letting us even know that it was considering the 
design.” This does look like snap judgment, but, after all, we may 
have reason to be thankful that it was taken. Certainly, the taxpayer 
will heave a sign of relief when he learns that another junketing trip 
to Washington has been headed off, for he knows what those little 
jaunts cost when taken at the city’s expense. 

The Chronicle has no opinion to express concerning the mooted 
question whether the building as designed would strike a discordant 
architectural note. It merely recognizes the fact that the whole affair 
has been so managed that it becomes one of interest for future genera- 
tions and is not likely to trouble citizens who live in the present. 

Read, fellow architects and others, read and read 
again the wisdom set forth in this editorial. A com- 
mittee was to go to Washington to convince this Fine 


Arts Commission that they could not pass on the 
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question at issue ‘‘merely from the plans before 
them’’—wonderful! Wonder what the author of this 
editorial expected the Fine Arts Commission to pass 
judgment on, ‘‘if not the drawings.’’ We all thought 
that was the foundation of all the fuss, but I guess 
we were mistaken—at least a brilliant (?) newspaper- 
man!!! says so. 


Now for the report of the commission: 


The National Commission of Fine Arts at Washington, D. C., has 
approved the Bliss & Faville design for the California State building 
in the San Francisco Civic Center. In a letter to Mr. George B. 
McDougall, State Architect, the commission’s secretary says: 

“Tam requested by the members of the National Commission of 
Kine Arts to inform you that, in accordance with the request con 
tained in your letter of February 11, 1918, they have examined the 
exhibits relating to the San Francisco State building controversy for- 
warded by you and have reached the unanimous opinion that the 
mandatory provision of the program as contained in paragraph five 
has been substantially complied with; that the State building as de- 
signed is not inharmonious with existing buildings, and that it is 
calculated to add an interesting and satisfactory element to the Civic 
Center. They have reached this conclusion after considering the large 
ness of the square, the distance between buildings, the dominance of 
the mighty dome of the City Hall, and the variations in design of 
the existing structures.” 


No further information had been received up to the 
time of publication. 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts are 
Messrs. Charles Moore (chairman), Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Herbert Adams, J. Alden Weir, Charles <A. 
Platt, Wm. Mitchell Kendall, John Russell Pope, and 
Col. C. S. Ridley, U. S. A. (secretary), 

So here we are at the end of it; but the serious side 
of it is, where a building might now be on its way to 
completion to fill in one more gap in our ‘‘Civie 
Center,’’ on account of high cost of material it can- 
not be built. Interest running, rents being paid, to 
say nothing of many other things, all, all, I say, be- 
cause a little General and a few disgruntled bad losers 
in a competition had to have their say, and a foolish 
press, misinformed, and anything to have its kick, 
aiding in the very thing it professes to be against. 

True criticism is healthful, and at all times invited 
and needful, but this whole affair was so utterly de 
void of any real, good, constructive object lesson, that 
it is simply astonishing it got as far as it did. But 
what are you going to do when the world is so full 
of ‘‘small people’? with ‘‘small thoughts’? and ever 
envious; together with an apparently ignorant, to say 
the least, editorial writers on our ‘‘daily press’’? 

Respectfully submitted, 


May 12, 1918. AN ARCHITECT. 


‘ ‘ sa ° ° 
Jury Decision on State Buildings 

This is a competition in which architects from all parts of the United 
States competed. Sixty-four sets of drawings were entered. 

The following eight architectural firms have been selected to submit 
drawings in the second and final stage of the competition: 

Bliss & Faville, San Francisco; Denison & Hirons, New York; Hewitt, 
Ash & Curtis, Philadelphia; James G. Rogers, New York; Adolph Scherrer, 
Indianapolis; Tracy & Swartwout, New York; Ward & Blohme, San Fran- 
cisco; Weeks & Day, San Francisco. 

Under the terms of the program, the Department of Engineering will 
pay to each competitor in the second stage of the competition, except the 
winner, the sum of $2,500.00, the winner to receive a prize of $13,000.00, 
which is included in the commission to design the buildings on a six per 
cent basis upon the cost of the buildings. 

; a has been appropriated for these buildings the sum of three million 
dollars. 

The above eight successful architectural firms are required to submit 
final drawings in this competition on September 15, 1918, when one of the 
eight will be awarded the commission. 

Henry Bacon and William Mitchell Kendall, New York architects, and 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, San Francisco architect, were named to serve with 
Governor William D. Stephens, Chief Justice F. M. Angellotti of the State 
Supreme Court, the State Librarian and chairman of the State Board of 
Control, as a jury of awards to select the architect who will design and 
superintend the construction of the State office building and the library 
and courts building to be erected in Sacramento. The jury met in Sac- 
ramento, June 10th to 13th, to select from the designs submitted in the 
preliminary competition the plans of the eight architects who are to par- 
ticipate in the final competition. 
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William Gardener Mitchell 


It is with sincere regrets that we are called upon 
to record the passing from our midst of a well-known 
and highly esteemed member of our profession, Wil- 
liam Gardner Mitehell, who died on May 20th at San 
Anselmo, Marin County, where he had resided for 
several years. 

Born in St. Fergus, Scotland, in 1862, a son of the 
Rev. John Mitchell, he received his early training in 
architecture at King’s College, London. and_ later, 
with Ernest Seth-Smith, a prominent London arehi- 
tect, he came to this country about thirty vears ago, 
where he continued in the profession to the time of 
his death. 

Twice during this period he returned to England, 
one of the occasions being at the time of the Boer 
War, when he was engaged at the British war office 
in hospital extension work. 

As a critic and writer on art and architecture, Mr. 
Mitchell is well known. In 1905, he traveled in Mexico 
and the measured drawings he made while there, to- 
gether with his architectural descriptions, were later 





WILLIAM GARDENER MITCHELL 


published in the American Architect. During his pro- 
fessional career in San Francisco, he was for some 
time with the late Mr. Albert Pissis and assisted in 


much of the important work that came from that 
office. During his residence at San Anselmo, he 


designed and earried out the picturesque group of 
buildings consisting of the Town Hall, the Fire House 
and Carnegie Library, and of which the town is justly 
proud, while in the residence district many attractive 
homes testify to his artistie ability. 

He also dl considerable work in San Mateo County, 
the Menlo Country Club and Redwood Hotel being 
among the number. His last work, the Christian 
Science church of San Rafael, now nearing comple- 
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tion, is an artistic structure and, like all his other 
work, will stand a lasting credit to his memory. 

Outside of his professional work, he was a member 
of the City Planning Commission and took an active 
interest in the affairs of his home town. 

He was a sincere friend, an upright man, and a true 
gentlemen in every sense of the word, and in both his 
professional and private life advocated and put into 
practice the highest ethical ideals. 

He was a man of great breadth of mind and his 
extensive travels, which brought him in contact with 
the peoples of many countries, gave him a thorough 
understanding of and a deep sympathy for his fellow 
men, his sense of responsibility towards whom kept 
him poor in worldly wealth, though rich in possessions 
far more worth while. 

Those who knew him, delighted in his virile person- 
ality and felt benefited by the high ideals of right and 
wrong he entertained and so fearlessly expressed. 


Report of the National Fine Arts 
Commission 

HE design for the State Building on the Civic 

Center, San Francisco, as selected by the Jury of 
Awards, has occasioned a controversy as to its rela- 
tion to the buildings now erected on the Civie Center. 

The subject has been laid before the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, at Washington, from whom has 
been received the following letter addressed to 
George B. McDougall, Esq., State Architect of Cali- 
fornia, Department of Engineering, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: 

‘*May 4, 1918. 
‘*Dear Sir: 

‘‘T am requested by the members of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts to inform you that, in 
accordance with the request contained in your letter 
of February 11, 1918, they have examined the exhibits 
relating to the San Francisco State Building contro- 
versy forwarded by you and have reached the unani- 
mous opinion that the mandatory provision of the 
program as contained in paragraph 5 has been sub- 
stantially complied with; that the State Building as 
designed is not inharmonious with existing buildings; 
and that it is caleulated to add an interesting and 
satisfactory element to the Civic Center. They have 
reached this conclusion after considering the large- 
ness of the square, the distance between buildings, the 
dominance of the mighty dome of the City Hall, and 
the variations in design of the existing structures. 

‘*Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) ‘‘C. S. Ripiey, 
“Colonel, U. S. Army, 
‘*Secretary and Executive Officer.’’ 

The material submitted to the National Commission 
of Fine Arts consisted of all available data, photo- 
graphs and working drawings of the buildings now 
erected on the Civie Center, as well as photographs 
and drawings of the proposed State Building. From 
the data submitted the commission rendered their 
decision, which upholds the Jury of Award and states 
that the proposed State Building is in harmony with 
the rest of the structures on the Civie Center. 
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Editorial. 


HE American Institute of Architects issue an 

invitation to the representatives of the Building 

Industries of America to meet with them in con- 
ference at the Engineering Societies Building, No. 25 
West Thirty-seventh Street, New York, on June 14, 
1918, whereby an organization may be perfected to 
study the relation of the building industries to the 
present war needs and to place itself in relation and 
at the disposition of the Government. 

As a substitute for the advisory committees of the 
Council of National Defense, it has been the policy 
of the Government to encourage the formation of wat 
committees from the various industries. 

As this work has developed during the past few 
months, the need of an affiliation of many of these 
committees representing various branches of an in- 
dustry through a single committee representing tlre 
entire industry, has become self-evident, and such 
consolidation, we understand, is favored by the Diree- 
tor of the Council of National Defense and by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce—specialists in 
organization matters. 

The objects of all these central war committees may 
he briefly expressed as follows: 





1. To supply the various governmental authorities 
with information as to. facilities and needs of the 
whole industry. 

2. To obtain from governmental authorities exact 
information as to their needs and purposes. 

3. To place the facilities of each industry at the 
most prompt and convenient disposal of the govern- 
mental authorities. 

4. To seek the co-operation of the governmental! 
authorities in maintaining each industry intact for 
service and for revenue during and after the war. 


The American Institute of Architects believes the 
time has come when steps should be taken toward 
federating the whole building industry of the United 
States, in order that the Government may have the 
most intelligent support and powerful co-operation of 
all the interests involved. 

The war-time need of such action appears to be 


Cuartes A. Favrot, First Vice-President, Evwin H. Brown, Director, 
Camp Cody, Deming, 


Title Guarantee Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


immediately imperative and it would seem that the 
first and paramount duty of the building industry is 
to place its knowledge, skill, and equipment unreserv- 
edly at the service of the nation, involving as it does 
elements and factors of the widest diversification. 
That service can only reach its maximum of efficiency 
through intelligent adjustment of all the vital parts. 
The building industry also owes it to itself seriously 
to study from the broadest possible viewpoint the 
inevitable disorganizing influences of war which have 
already been felt, and through such study to deter- 
mine what steps can be taken toward bettering con- 
ditions and minimizing any further unnecessary dis- 
organization. 

With a view to the possible formation of a national 
organization, which might assume the burden of this 
tremendous undertaking, the American Institute of 
Architects accepts the patriotic duty of initiating the 
movement. To this task the whole building industry 
should subscribe. As a first step the Institute invites 
you to send a duly authorized and accredited repre- 
sentative to a conference to be held at the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 25 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, beginning at 10 a. m. on June 14, 
1918, for the purpose of discussing the situation and 
determining the method and providing the means 
whereby such an organization may be created. This 
invitation is being issued to national and important 
local organizations, which represent the building in- 
dustry, whether technical, manufacturing, contracting 
wv labor. 

We will greatly appreciate your prompt  notifica- 
tion of acceptance of this invitation, and at the earli- 
est possible moment the receipt of the name of the 
representative whom you will send. 

Please address all communications to the Exeeu- 
tive Secretary, the American Institute of Architects, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


Cordially yours, 
THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
By THomas R. Kimpau.. President. 


Burt L. FENNER, Director, 


New Mexico. 612 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 





The Architect is the Official Organ of the 
San Francisco Chapter, Southern California 
Chapter and Washington Siate 
Chapter, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of 
Chapters of the American Institute 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, John Bakewell, 
Jr., 251 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, 
Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William B. 
Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. Chairman of 
Committee on Competition, William Mooser, Nevada Bank 
Building, San Francisco. Date of Meetings, third Thurs- 
day of every month; Annual, October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, J. J. Backus, 
Room 35, City Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. Withey, 1017 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of Committee on 
Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender Building, Los An- 
geles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except July and August, at 
Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, W. C. Knighton, 307-309 
Tilford Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on Public 
Information, Joseph Jacobberber. Date of Meetings, third Thursday 
of everv month at Portland; Annual. October. 

Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. Huntington, 
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Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 


Minutes of San Francisco Chapter 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects will be held June 14, 1918, in the City of New York. 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held on Thursday evening. 
May 16th, at Tait’s Cafe, 168 O’Farrell Street. The meeting was 
called to order by Mr. John Bakewell, Jr., the president, at 8 p. m. 

The following members were present: John Bakewell, Jr., W. 
Crim, Jr., Ernest A. Coxhead, J. W. Dolliver, J. S. Fairweather, 
W. B. Faville, John Galen Howard, G. A. Lansburgh, James A. 
Magee, Edgar A. Mathews, Fred H. Meyer, William Mooser, Smith 


O’Brien, Albert Schroepfer, Arthur G. Scholz, Henry C. Smith, 
Charles P. Weeks. 
MINUTES 
The minutes of the meeting held on April 18th were read and 


approved. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


From the San Francisco Architectural Club relative to renting the 
club rooms of that organization; from Frank H. Schardin regarding 
his resignation from the Chapter; from War Personnel Board, Na- 
tional War Work Council; from Mr. Maybeck, thanking the Chapter 
for conferring on him the honor of nominee on the jury for the 
Sacramento State Buildings Competition; from the War Service 
Executive Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
relative to Thrift Stamps and aid to the war program of the nation’s 


industries; from the National Conference to be held in St. 


Louis, 
May 27-29, 1918. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

San Francisco Sub-Committee on Competitions: No report. 

Institute Relations: Mr. Howard, chairman, reported progress and 
expected to have a report at the next meeting. 

Committee on Municipal Matters: No report. 

Committee on Education: Mr. Magee stated that he had not heard 


from Mr. Applegarth, chairman of this committee and 
nothing to report. 


Committee on Legislation: No report. 

Committee on Relations with Coast Chapters: The chairman stated 
that himself and Mr. Schnaittacher had attended the last meeting of 
the Southern California Chapter at Los Angeles, but that there was 
nothing special to report. 

Board of Directors: The chairman stated that as a result of the 
final ballot for the selection of the Chapter’s nominees for the Sac- 
ramento State Buildings Competition Jury, Messrs. Maybeck and 
Schnaittacher had received the highest number of votes and therefore 
their names were sent to the State Board of Control. 

NEW BUSINESS 

The secretary was directed to thank the San Francisco Architec- 
tural Club for their very kind offer and to say that the Chapter was not 
in a position at the present time to take advantage of the same. 

Relative to the communication from the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Chair stated that any member desiring to avail him- 


there was 
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Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. Baker, Seattle. Counsels: 
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November. 
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The American Institute of Architects —The Octagon, 
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Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles A. 
New Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. Mills, 
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Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
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self of the opportunity as expressed in the letter should communicate 
with Mr. Jackson in the First National Bank Building. 

Announcement was made that Mr. Walter H. Parker, a member of 
this Chapter, was in France as a first lieutenant in the Aviation Sec 
tion. This makes the twelfth member from this Chapter the 
service. 

Mr. Ernest A. Coxhead, as one of the Chapter’s delegates to the 
Fifty-first Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects. 
submitted a report on the work of the convention, a summary of 
which follows: 

Mr. W. B. Faville, as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, made a report on the work of the 


Institute and particularly the Board of Directors, a summary of which 
follows: 


in 


Mr. Fred H. Meyer, having made a suggestion that the method of 
holding our meetings and dinners be changed, and a general discus- 
sion having followed, Mr. Meyer was appointed a committee to 
arrange for the next Chapter meeting in the manner suggested. 

There being no further business before the meeting, the Chapter 
adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 

Subject to approval 


SyLvAIn SCHNAITTACHER, | ice-P resident, 
Acting Secretary. 


Minutes of Southern California Chapter 


The one hundred and seventeenth regular meeting of the Southern 

California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the Hollenbeck Hotel, Second 
and Spring Streets, Tuesday, May 14th. 
The meeting was called to order by the secretary, Mr. H. F. Withey, 
at 8:00 p. m., the following members being present: A. L. Acker, 
Lyman Farwell, R. G. Hubby, A. C. Martin, O. W. Morgan, A. W. Res, 
A. R. Walker, August Wackerbarth, H. F. Withey. 

As guests of the Chapter were present: Mr. W. Ross Campbell, Mr. 
R. C. Willis, Mr. T. R. Merchant, members of the Los Angeles Realty 
Board, and Mr. John Bowler, of the Southwest Builder and Contractor. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. Martin was elected to preside 
as chairman of the meeting. 

In compliment to the guests of the evening, the regular business was 
set aside to give them an opportunity to speak. By way of introducing 
the subject to be discussed, the secretary gave a report of a meeting of 
the Realty Board held on April 19th, attended by Messrs. J. E.-Allison, 
A. R. Walker and H. F. Withey, representing the Chapter. At this 
meeting were discussed the professional ethics of both architects and 
realty brokers, the principal point being the dividing of commissions 
on the part of either the architect or broker, and whether this was right 
or just. 

Following this report, Mr. Campbell was introduced and spoke at 
length on the matter of commissions and other subjects of interest to 
both organizations. Mr. Willis was next called upon and talked along 
the same lines, urging co-operation. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by several mem- 
bers of the Chapter, and in conclusion it was unanimously decided that 
the division of commissions is in direct violation of the spirit of the 
Institute’s Code of Ethics, and the practice, as it may prevail, is con 
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demned. It was agreed that any violations on the part of either Chapter 
members or members of the Realty Board would be reported to each 
organization whenever they should occur, and each organization would 
investigate charges and deal with the violators as would be deemed 
proper. 

A resolution was presented by the secretary, condemning the practice 
of dividing commissions, but action on the same was postponed until 
the next meeting, when a larger number of members could vote upon 
the same. 

Minutes of the one hundred and sixteenth regular meeting were read 
and approved. 

Under “Committee Reports,” for the committee appointed at the 
last meeting to canvass the membership for Liberty Bonds, Mr. Martin 
reported as follows: 

Chapter subscribers 

Out-of-town members, unsolicited 
Unable to subscribe 

In Government service 


oO 


to ote 


Total membership 

Amount of subscription, $28,000; average of each subscriber, $622.22. 

Amount subscribed by architects not affiliated with the Chapter, 24 in 
number, $2,350; average for each subscriber, $97. 

The secretary announced that since the last meeting the vice-president, 
Mr. Patterson, appointed a committee of two, Messrs. A. R. Walker 
and H. F. Withey, to co-operate with the committee from the Archi- 
tects and Engineers’ Society in drafting a building ordinance for the 
cities of Hemet and San Jacinto, cities which recently suffered con- 
siderable damage by earthquake. Mr. Walker reported that members 
of the joint committee had visited Hemet and San Jacinto and surveyed 
the conditions, after which the full committee worked upon the drafting 
of a building ordinance which in their judgment would give construc- 
tion that would withstand earthquake shocks, as far as it is possible 
to do so. Mr. Walker stated further that the committee spent a large 
amount of time on this gratuitous service, all of which was given in the 
name of the Southern California Chapter, and the officials of the two 
cities had personally expressed to the committee their most hearty 
appreciation of the service rendered by the Chapter. 

Under “Communications” the following letters were read: 

From Mr. William Stanley Parker, secretary of the Institute, advis- 
ing the Chapter of the formation of an organization of the Professional 
Classes War Relief of America, which organization is receiving the 
co-operation of the Institute and is represented on its Council. Mr. 
Parker urged that this Chapter co-operate with the officers of the 
society for the benefit of those who may properly receive its assistance. 
This letter was accompanied by a circular letter outlining the principles 
of the organization and signed by Mr. Carrington Phillips, secretary. 
Members were advised to communicate to the Chapter secretary for 
any war relief under their knowledge necessary for professional men 
within the Chapter’s jurisdiction. 

From the National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., asking 
this Chapter’s co-operation in recruiting men as Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
for service in France and Italy. Members interested were requested 
to communicate with the Chapter’s secretary. 

From Mr. Hector Alliot, chairman of the Fine Arts Committee of 
the California Liberty Fair, suggesting that the Chapter members make 
a display of architectural drawings in connection with the exposition 
to be held in this city in September, 1918. The matter was referred to 
the Committee of Education for investigation and action. 

From the Board of Education, acknowledging receipt of resolution 
adopted at the last meeting with reference to the East Seventh Street 
School. 

The secretary made the announcement that the minutes of the Insti- 
tute Convention at Philadelphia, as given in the April number of the 
Journal, reported the election of Mr. James E. Allison to a Fellowship 
in the Institute. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 9:40. 


H. F. Witney, Secretary. 


Minutes of Washington State Chapter 


Minutes of the 228th Special Meeting, held on May 23d at 6:30 
p. m., at the Blue Bird Cafe. 

Present: Messrs. Huntington, Josenhans, Mann, Siebrand, Park, 
Myers, Ziegler, Schack, Thomas, Willatzen, Stephen, Willcox, Rich- 
ardson, Loveless, Field, and Mr. Fuller, of the Pacific Builders and 
Engineers. 

The meeting was called to hear the report of the Institute Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia by our delegate, Mr. Huntington. Mr. Hunting- 
ton prepared a number of lantern slides of pictures taken in various 
cities which he visited on his Eastern trip. 

The wives of the members were invited to the meeting and there 
were present Mrs. Huntington, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Mann, Mrs. 
Siebrand and Mrs. Josenhans. 

Mr. Huntington made a very concise report of the proceedings of 
the convention from notes which he had prepared, copy of which is 
made a part of the records. Following the convention report, he 
made a most interesting talk on the slides which were shown. The 
meeting was of a very enjoyable character and Mr. Huntington was 
complimented highly for the interesting report and talk which he 
gave. 
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